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length of the foot, thereby 
relieving all strains of 
muscle, and permitting a 
graceful and buoyant step. 
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HE question of the stand which the United 

States is going to take in its relation to the 

rest of the world continues to be the most 

important problem before the national gov- 
ernment. The huge Federal tax which takes an 
average of $53.46 a year for each man, woman 
and child in the country has had the one good 
result of arousing greater interest in the problems 
of national government than people have ever had 
before. 

What is the opinion of women as to our relation- 
ship to the rest of the world? What did they mean 
by their votes last fall? Did they vote for an iso- 
lated America, or for a League of Nations, or for 
the League of Nations, or did other issues decide 
their votes? The Woman Citizen already has some 
significant answers to these questions, but it wants 
more. 

The referendum by which the Woman Citizen is 
trying to find out some facts about the way women 


voted has aroused much interest. The New York 
Times gave it a story which carried the questions 
on the ballot and many votes came in on Times 
clippings with the questions marked. In commend- 
ing the inquiry, the New York World suggested 
that the Woman Citizen might well extend its straw 
vote to men. The reason that the Citizen asks women 
to mark the ballot is merely that its subscribers are 
largely women. The straw ballot is being taken 
through its readers and their friends. 


The Woman Citizen believes that a definite ex- 
pression of the opinions of women will be of great 
value to the country, that it may hasten the coming 
of a stable peace and actual plans for the nations 
of the world to get together and make a reduction 
of armaments. It urges every reader, if she has 
not already done so, to mark her ballot on the 
back cover page of the magazine and to get a friend 
to do likewise, and send in the votes without delay. 





























What Do You Know About Your Government? 


AVE you ever tried to answer the 

questions of a child or of a for- 

eigner about some institution or 
practice of every-day familiarity—and 
found the essential fact too hazy in your 
mind for clear statement? Or, worse. 
found that you actually did not know the 
fact behind a term you had been using 
freely? 

In the belief that this would not be an 
uncommon experience in matters of gov- 
ernment even among well-informed peo- 
ple, we are starting the questions and 
answers that follow. It is intended as a 
course in citizenship, to be carried on by 
our readers themselves. To many, the 
answers will be childishly easy—these 
may have the satisfaction of passing 
themselves with a high grade. But we 
venture to predict that many will find 
real surprises ahead of them—in the 
way of holes in their information. We 
have purposely chosen simple questions 
to begin with, about the machinery of the 
national government. We suggest that 
you try the questions on your family 
circle, among your friends and neigh- 


bors. Answers will be given in the next 
issue of the Citizen. Meantime send in 
your own, as a means of making your- 
self pass the test, and also send in ques- 
tions that you or your friends would 
like to see included in the list. If not 
possible to typewrite these, please take 
pains to write clearly. 

1. What is a democracy? 

2. What is a republic? 

3. What is the form of government 
of the United States? 

4. When, where, and by whom was 
the Constitution of the United States 
written ? 


5. How can the Constitution be 
changed ? 

6. How many times has it been 
changed ? 

7. What are the last four amend- 
ments ? 


8. What are the three branches of the 
United States Government? 

9. What are the specific 
broadly speaking, of each? 


duties, 


10. How is the President chosen? 

11. What are the President’s Consti- 
tutional duties? 

12. What 
ployed ? 

13. What is the President’s salary? 

14. What are the President’s legisla- 
tive powers? 

15. What is the President’s Cabinet? 

16. Who are in the present Cabinet? 

17. What constitutional powers have 
Cabinet officers? 

18. What powers have Cabinet officers 
over Congress? 

19. What powers have Cabinet officers 
over the executives ? 

20. What branch of government has 
power to originate appropriations? 

21. How are United States Senators 
chosen? Have they always been chosen 
as they are now? > , 

22. What is their term of office? 

23. What is a Senator’s salary? 


are electors? 


Why em- 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 








Republican Housecleaning 


~~ Republican National Committee 
has taken action to lessen the ancient 
reproach of over representation from the 
South in national conventions. This rep- 
resentation has been based on more or 
less unreal organizations — in popula- 
tions of negroes disfranchised by state 
laws. 

Each district has been entitled to one 
delegate regardless of votes cast, and to 
an additional delegate for each 7500 
votes cast for the Republican candidate 
for President in the last preceding elec- 
tion, The rule just adopted allots one 
delegate to each Congressional district 
that has a district organization and that 
cast at least 2500 votes for a Republican 
elector in the last preceding presidential 
election, or for a Republican candidate 
for Congress in the last preceding Con- 
gressional election. 

Further, no district will have an ad- 
ditional delegate unless it cast 10,000 
votes in the preceding election or elected 
a Republican representative. 

Under this new rule the number of 
delegates is reduced by twenty-three, the 
largest reductions coming in South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi. And by the action 
to give extra delegates by way of a re- 
ward of merit to genuinely Republican 
Southern states, it is estimated that the 
party will gain seventy-six additional 
delegates. 


Relief in China 


HE following message has just been 
received by Mrs. Catt, as a member 
of the China Famine Fund Committee: 


Mrs. Carre CHapmMan Catt: 

Cable just received from American minis- 
ter, Peking, confirms fact that recent large 
contributions by Chinese people and abun- 
dant rains have brought radical change in 
famine conditions. We are therefore an- 
nouncing discontinuance campaign and 
hearty thanks of committee to all contribu- 
ting to its success. I want you to receive 
this advance notice and to realize my deep 
appreciation of your generous assistance 
and of the fact that your cooperation has 
been a genuine factor in this great and 
successful effort to help a sister nation in 
distress. 

Tuomas W. Lamont, 
Chairman. 


Politics in the Wrong Place 


OHN J. TIGERT of the University of 

Kentucky has been nominated to 
succeed Dr. P. P. Claxton as United 
States Commissioner of Education. So 
far as known, this change is made from 
political motives, and there is general 
protest among educators, whether or 
not they happen to be friendly toward 
Commissoner Claxton. The June issue 








of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association says: 


“Out of a clear sky, after the Journal 
has gone to press, comes the announce- 
ment of the dismissal of Dr. Claxton 
as Commissioner of Education and the 
appointment of J. J. Tigert in his place. 
This action will be deplored by the 
friends of public education throughout 
the nation. It is not necessary to discuss 
the longand faithful service of Dr.Clax- 
ton, whose work has had the approval 
of two successive Presidents of opposite 
political faith, nor is it necessary to 
review the little known record and un- 
tried leadership of the man who has 
been named for his place. It is most 
unfortunate a change should be made 
at this time when the need for recog- 
nized na‘ional leadership is imperative. 
It is certain to be construed by the 
public as having been determined by 
political motives and in total disregard 
of the growing demand for the elevation 
of the nation’s chief educational office.” 


House Votes for Peace 


AS we go to press, word comes that 
+ the Porter Peace resolution, re- 
ferred to on page 8 of this issue, passed 
the House by the overwhelming vote of 
305 to 61 on June 13. This resolution 
declares a state of peace, while the Knox 
resolution, already adopted by the 


Senate, repeals the declaration of war. 
The resolution goes immediately into 
conference, and even though it is sup- 


posed to have Administration backing, 
a bitter clash is expected. 


Two Americans Abroad 


HE speech of Colonel Harvey, our 

ambassador to the court of St. 
James, in which he said that America 
entered the war for her own interests, 
has aroused protests not only here 
from the clergy, the colleges, the Pro- 
League Republican Independents and 
others, but in England as well. Pre- 
sumably Colonel Harvey gave Washing- 
ton some anxious moments. Now along 
comes Admiral Sims, telling England 
that the Irish in America are unpatriotic 
and attacking Ireland’s part in the war. 
More anxiety: Secretary of the Navy 
Denby cabled for an accounting, and 
when no reply was received, summoned 
the Admiral home. Admiral Sims says 
his speech was garbled and was not es- 
sentially different from statements he 
has made at home. In a special cable 
despatch to the World it is pointed out 
that “all reports of the speech published 
in London are in complete agreement 
with the version cabled to the World.” 


P. R. in Sacramento 


ACRAMENTO is justifying California 

pride by leadership in using the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation. In 
November it adopted a new charter pro- 
viding for the city manager plan, with 
the Hare system of Proportonal Repre- 
sentation for the council of nine. In 
May it held its first electon with results 
that seem to have more than fulfilled 
the expectations of the system’s friends. 
Even the defeated candidate who came 
nearest to being elected made strong 
statements endorsing it. 

In an ordinary election those who 
have voted for the candidate destined 
to be unsuccessful have virtually lost 
their vote. Under P. R., as this new 
mode of voting is usually called, the 
voter records his votes for all candidates 
in the order of his preference and it 
is the sum of such voting by the whole 
electorate that decides upon the candi 
date and not the majority expression for 
or against him. This system eliminates 
the harassing question that usually wor- 
ries the voter: will a ballot cast for a 
preferred candidate be a ballot wasted? 

Eighty-five per cent of all who voted 
in Sacramento actually helped to elect 
one of the successful candidates. 


Black Troops in Germany 


Y permission of the New York Times, 
we quote a Paris dispatch: “By a 
stroke of poetic justice the Germans of 
the Rhineland again suffer the effects of 
the campaign of lies they have conducted 
against the French colored troops. 
Wails of distress are arising from the 
summer resorts and beauty spots on the 
Rhine, whose yearly host of visitors has 
been scared away by the Black Terror. 
Once more German propaganda has 
overshot its mark, and the prosperous 
citizens of Munich have been so 
impressed by the wholly fictitious films 
depicting the savagery of the Senega- 
lese troops that they prefer to take their 
summer holiday on the lakes of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol or on the coast of Holland.” 
Thus the campaign against the troops, 
designated as political propaganda by 
Major General Henry T. Allen, com- 
mander of the American troops in Ger- 
many, is having its backfire at home. 
In discussing the publicity given in 
this country to the situation in a recent 
issue of the Woman Citizen, it will be 
recalled that Mrs. Catt’s conclusions were 
that the propaganda here was aimed 
either to stir our racial prejudices or 
to arouse antagonism toward France; 
that the entire campaign has been based 
upon a little truth combined with much 


falsehood. 
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The Shame of Tulsa 
A RACE riot in which thirty people, 


nine white and twenty-one negroes, 
were killed and the negro residence sec- 
tion was destroyed, occurred at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, on the first two days of June. 
The militia acted efficiently, and the 
citizens of Tulsa, deeply shamed, 
promptly set about relieving distress 
and rebuilding the burned section. The 
keen sense of disgrace shown at a citi- 
zens’ mass meeting, the resolution to 
atone for the city’s crime, was in some 


To 
Control 


the 


measure an alleviation of the horrible 
affair. 

As usual in such cases the immediate 
cause was slight—a mistaken interpreta- 
tion on the part of a white girl of a 
negro boy’s action. The deeper causes, 
in so far as they are known, seem to lie 
in oil land greed, in jealousy of the rich 
property holdings of Tulsa negroes, in 
corrupt rule and race prejudice fostered 
for private gain. By order of the Gov- 


ernor, the State Attorney General is to 
conduct a careful inquiry. 








Packers 


The Philadelphia Award 
R. EDWARD BOK, former editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, has 
done a fine thing for Philadelphia, in 
establishing a $10,000 yearly award to 
that resident, man or woman, who “shall 
have done an act or rendered a service 
best calculated to advance the largest 
interests of Philadelphia.” The award 
is to be made at a public meeting and to 
have real civic importance. It should 
serve as an inspiration to young men 
and women. 


Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


June 10, 1921. 

ROBABLY the legislative measures 

of deepest interest to women which 

have been before Congress during 
the past fortnight are the Packer Con- 
trol bill and the resolutions terminating 
the state of war between the United 
States and Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary. 

The Packer Control bill, introduced 
some two years after exhaustive hear- 
ings following an investigation made 
by the Federal Trade Commission, im- 
mediately held the interest of women, 
who, more than men, realize what soar- 
ing prices mean to the home and family. 
A number of national organizations 
gave the bill their endorsement and sup- 
port. The astounding conditions bared 
at these and subsequent hearings, which 
Senator Norris declared “the most ex- 
haustive investigation of the subject ever 
made by a committee of either branch 
of Congress,” made plain the necessity 
for controlling the packers in some 
way. Several measures were introduced, 
among them the so-called Kenyon-Ken- 
drick, Anderson and Gronna bills. The 
latter, taken up during the last Congress, 
was passed by the Senate, but so late 
that the House failed to reach it on the 
calendar and it was not acted upon. 

Reintroduced by the chairmen of the 
Agriculture Committees of Senate and 
House at the beginning of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, the Packer bill, 
known as the Haugen bill in the House, 
passed that body on June 2. On June 
4 the Senate Agriculture Committee 
voted to report the Norris bill favor- 
ably, its substitute for the Haugen bill, 
and on June 9 the Senate began 
consideration of the measure. 


Under the Haugen bill control of the 
packing industry would be placed in a 
commission of which the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be the head, and the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission “insofar as it relates to live- 
stock and livestock products, in domestic 
commerce” would be terminated. The 
Norris bill (S. 659), which was substi- 
tuted for the Haugen bill (H. R. 6320), 
vests control in a livestock commis- 
sioner. 

Another provision in the House meas- 
ure which evoked opposition was the 
power given the. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to override state laws and local 
regulations governing the packing in- 
dustry. The bill follows closely the 
lines of the interstate commerce act 
regulating the railroads but its powers 
are much broader, since they are lodged 
in one man. 


It Enters Every Home 


The Norris bill provides for a com- 
missioner with unusual powers. But as 
Senator Norris explains: “The product 
of the packing industry of this country 
enters every home; it reaches every 
individual; it has something to do with 
the cost of living for every citizen; its 
ramifications extend everywhere; and if 
we are going to get any information, if 
we are going to have any supervision of 
this business which is effective, which 
can accomplish any good for the people 
generally, sufficient power must be 
given, whatever government instrumen- 
tality is used for the purpose, in order 
that the government officials who are 
appointed to execute the law may go 
into the details of any matter which 


may be connected with the packing 
industry.” 

As an interesting sidelight on why 
he preferred having the regulatory 
power vested in a commissioner rather 
than in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Senator Norris made this statement: 
“The Secretary of Agriculture can do 
but very little personally except to sup- 
ervise in a general way the administra- 
tive features of the law. The Secretary 
of Agriculture changes with every ad- 
ministration, and often during one ad- 
ministration. So that we should not 
long have, under the provisions of the 
House bill, the supervision of any one 
Secretary of Agriculture who would 
really become personally familiar with 
the details of the work, as we should 
have if a man devotes his entire time 
to it and is not considered a political 
partisan appointee.” 

Senator Norris’s bill seeks to regulate 
the meat-packing industry and kill the 
evils which have grown up. It makes 
unfair practices illegal; it provides that 
packers must get rid of ownership of 
stockyards—and this is one of the glar- 
ing evils of the system, since the stock- 
yards are really market places where 
the packers buy their products from 
producers, placing their own valuation 
upon the animals. 

The bill makes illegal any combina- 
tion fixing what the packers shall pay 
or shall divide with any other packer; 
also any agreement on any stockyard 
market that the packers will divide the 
proceeds of the stock offered among 
them without real competing in the 
bidding. It makes it illegal, also, to 
combine or agree in sales so as to in- 
crease the price to the consumer; and it 
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gives power of supervision to the com- 
missioner to see that the packers do not 
engage in unfair practice or combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, and provides 
punishment for such practice. 

The idea of cooperation is suggested 
in a section of the Norris bill providing 
what are termed “voluntary slaughter- 
houses.” This would allow a munici- 
pality to establish a slaughterhouse. 
Persons having animals to kill for their 
own consumption might bring them for 
slaughter and store the meat in the re- 
frigerators. The idea comes from Eu- 
rope, where a number of these municipal 
slaughterhouses are being setae 
conducted. 

The Packer Control bill will probably 
pass the Senate sometime next week, 
when it will be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee. 


Why the Norris Bill? 


Among women’s organizations spec- 
ially interested in this market basket 
problem, the Consumers’ League, the 
Women’s Trade Union League and the 
League of Women Voters have been 
especially active in bringing the facts 
bared by the, Government to the atten- 
tion of the country. Mrs. Edward P. 
Costigan, chairman of the Food Supply 
and Demand Committee of the National 
League of Women Voters, has explained 
why the League is supporting the Norris 
bill rather than the Haugen measure. 

“We are supporting the Norris bill 
because it more nearly follows the pro- 
visions endorsed by the League in its 
conventions of 1920 and 1921,” said 
Mrs. Costigan. “The appointment of a 
commissioner in a measure protects the 
power of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which is a regulatory body. Then, 
too, the measure advocates the fostering 
by the Government of municipal whole- 
sale markets properly regulated, open 
alike to producers and consumers, which 
will definitely help to bring down prices 
and fill up market baskets.” 


Two resolutions which have recently 
been reported out of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House are the 
disarmament measure, which “concurs 
in the declared purpose of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call an in- 
ternational conference to limit arma- 
ments,” and the Porter peace resolution 
declaring a state of peace between the 
United States and Germany and Austro- 
Hungary. The former widens the scope 
of the Borah amendment by including 
the principal nations of the world; the 
latter merely abolishes the technicality 
of a state of war between the United 
States and Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary. 

Chairman Porter of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, speaking for the Re- 
publican members of the Committee, 
gave his reasons for this substitute for 
the Knox peace resolution which the 
Senate passed, repealing the declaration 





of war: “It is unnecessary and perhaps 
unwise to repeal the declaration of a 
state of war, which might raise the in- 
ference that we have disavowed or re- 
pudiated the war, and the annulment of 
it might be construed as a mild apology 
for our participation therein. The sub- 
stitute fully recognizes that the Consti- 
tution vests in the President the exclu- 
sive power to make a treaty with our 
late enemies subject to ratification by 
the Senate. It does not fix any terms or 
conditions of such a treaty, but it leaves 
the President as free and unhampered 
in negotiating a treaty after its passage 
as before.” 

The Democratic minority of the Com- 
mittee filed a report objecting to the 
resolution on the grounds that it would 
only serve to confuse the present situa- 
tion and that it would endanger Ameri- 
can rights and interests. However there 
is every indication that sufficient votes 
have been obtained in the House to pass 
the Porter resolution early next week. 

Inquiries are many as to the status of 
the Fess Home Economics amendment. 
Congressman Fess, of Ohio, who intro- 
duced the bill in the House on April 11, 
will not press to have the bill reported 
out of committee this session. Emer- 
gency and appropriation measures have 
first calf on the attention of Congress. 
Measures of general legislation such as 
the Fess amendment will go over to the 
regular session, and as hearings have 
already been held it can be reported out 
of committee in a very short time when- 
ever the time seems propitious. 

Meanwhile, the friends of the measure 
are not idle. Twenty-three state directors 
of vocational education have replied toa 
letter from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association asking how each 
state would benefit from the passage of 
the Fess bill, which amends the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational act of 1917, so as to 
give increased appropriation to home 
economics education. 

Most of the states express a great 
need for the money. Maryland states 
specifically that this year she has used 
all her federal funds in three-quarters 
of the school term. Michigan is estab- 
lishing consolidated rural high schools 
and needs more money for home 
economics classes. Missouri already has 
home economics in forty high schools 
and can establish it in two hundred if 
the Fess bill passes. Florida has four 
schools receiving federal aid and twen- 
ty-five scheols on a waiting list. Ken- 
tucky is planning ten times her present 
program when she receives more money. 
Wyoming and New Jersey speak of the 
great value of the work as an Ameri- 
canization measure. The Western state 
sees definite need for homemaking 
training in the mining centers where 
the girls marry at fifteen or sixteen. 
Montana sees in this training for home- 
making “a Godsend to poorer families 
in times of financial stress.” 


Hearings have been in progress be- 
fore the House District Committee on a 
bill introduced by Judge John E. Raker, 
of California, to regulate social diseases 
in the District of Columbia. Every state 
in the Union has some laws regulatory 
of social diseases. The District of Co- 
lumbia alone is without any safeguards. 
Evidence brought out in the committee 
hearing showed that persons known to 
be diseased are employed as nurse girls, 
as waitresses in first-class restaurants and 
cooks and salad-makers, in laundries— 
in almost every capacity where infection 
of innocent persons is possible. Evi- 
dence has piled up as to the necessity 
for such a law in the District. The Dis- 
trict Probation Officer, with twelve 
years’ service, stated that even when she 
discovered nurse-girls with active in- 
fection she had no power to notify the 
family or force the nurse-girls to have 
reatment. 

Among those who favér the enact- 
ment of this measure who were present 
during the hearings were Dr. Sawyer, 
the President’s physician, Colonel Wes- 
ley Chamberlain, representative of the 
Secretary of War on the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, Rear Ad- 
miral Stitt, representing the Secretary 
of the Navy, Dr. Thomas A. Story, Dr. 
Mary B. Ritter, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
Colonel Owens. 

A representative of the District Medi- 
cal Society, who suggested numerous 
amendments, proposed that in making 
socia] diseases reportable the “probable 
source of infection” be eliminated from 
the records for the sake of “preserving 
the sanctity of the home.” How the 
sanctity would be endangered by dis- 
covering and eliminating the “source” 
he failed to say. Stanley H. Kunz of IIli- 
nois, a member of the Committee, cross- 
examined at great length witnesses who 
favored the measure, until his ignorance 
of the bill became so apparent that he 
was obliged to admit he had not even 
read it. The matter of reporting the bill 
out of committee at this session will be 
decided when the committee has its next 
executive meeting, but the avowal of 
one of the members on leaving the 
committee-room may be __ indicative. 
“Well, I’ve heard enough to convince 
me,” he acknowledged. 


Late Adjournment 


While both Congressmen and Sena- 
tors shy at setting a definite date for 
the adjournment of the special session, 
it is generally conceded that the enact- 
ment of necessary measures will keep 
them in Washington thoughout the 
summer and early fall. “With good 
luck we may adjourn early in October 
and get two months’ rest before the 
regular session in December,” was the 
prophecy of one Congressman a bit 
more venturesome than his colleagues. 
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The New Women of Italy 


N September 6, 1919, a mem- 
orable date in the history of Ital- 
ian feminism, the Lower Chamber 

approved a ministerial bill whereby 
women acquired all the political rights 
enjoyed by men. This seemed to be 
the crowning achievement of the suffra- 
gist agitation in Italy, a movement that 
goes back to 1863, when the first articles 
of Anna Maria Mozzoni were published; 
but the apparent victory of September, 
1919, had its joker. The government 
announced that women would not vote 
in the elections of November of that 
year, since the voting lists could not be 
compiled in time. Promise was made. 
however, that women would be admitted 
to the polls for the local elections of 
1920. 

Parliament was dissolved, however, be- 
fore the Senate reached the matter. The 
failure of the Senate to act required. 
in accordance with the Italian law, a 
new introduction of the measure in Par- 
liament. So we failed again to vote last 
year. Now we are promised the vote 
for the next local elections. Whether 
this promise is worth any more than the 
preceding, no one knows. 

The new age has seen Italian women 
participating and organizing in nearly 
every department of our national life. 
Over three million Italian women were 
engaged in productive activity of one 
kind or another in 1918, Of these, 700.- 
000 took places abandoned by men or 
for which men could not be found. 
They became street-car conductors, mu- 
nition workers, farmers, letter carriers. 
and even masons. 

Demobilization of these women work- 
ers is proceeding slowly, and not always 
in the best spirit. When the men came 
back from war they were not over-re- 
served nor over-temperate in expressing 
their displeasure at the competition of 
women in industrial and business life. 
In some cases women have been ex- 
cluded from their positions by violence. 
The ex-soldier groups are insisting on 
the return to men of all the positions 
occupied by women. This is all very 
well for the married woman whose place 
in life is fixed. But how about the 
woman who has to earn her living? 
Clearly some injustice is involved in the 
ex-soldiers’ sweeping program. 

Legally, our position has been much 
improved in recent years. All educa- 
tional and professional institutions are 
now open to women. For some years 
Italian girls have been studying law, 
medicine, engineering and attending 
universities in classes with men. Italian 
public opinion is growing accustomed 


By Maria A. Loschi 


OUNTESS MARIA A. LOSCHI1 of 

Rome is herself one of the best 
known Italian feminists. She is on the 
regular staff of the newspaper, Epoca, 
and is on the editorial staff of La 
Donna. She has served on a govern- 
ment commission to our country and on 
the Polish plebiscite commission. 
Among Italian women she is known as 
the Americana, for her interest in Amer- 
ican ideas and her activities as an inde- 
pendent self-supporting woman. 


to the idea that culture is noi necessarily 
a prerogative of the male sex. In 1919, 
the so-called Sacchi bill was passed, 
conferring all civil rights on women, 
and opening to them all public offices 
except those of the judiciary, diplomacy, 
the army, and the navy. This, of course, 
is only a law. The legal principle of 
equality is recognized, though it will 
be some time before any great number 
of women avail themselves of their new 
legal rights. Tradition, prejudice, and 
more seriously even, lack of training 
in women themselves, are very real ob- 
stacles in the way of any ambitious 
woman. Nevertheless, in the last five 
years the road has opened widely before 
the Italian woman. She is legally capac- 
itated now to go almost as far as she 
chooses, 





The influence of the women has been 
most strongly felt in what might be called 
the social field, where we have a very 
large number of influential women’s or- 
ganizations established to deal with 
schools, legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren, illiteracy, immigration, labor con- 
ditions, cooperative activities, hygiene, 
ete. Of such organizations, we may 
mention the Woman’s Association, Alice 
Scihiavoni Bosio, president; the Wo- 
man’s National Council, Countess Gab- 
riella Spalletti Rasponi, president; the 
Italian Woman’s Union, Romalia Troise, 
a lawyer, president; and Life and Labor, 
the creation of Ida Magliacchetti. 

The most significant of the women’s 
organizations, the one that gives most 
promise of the potentialities of woman’s 
influence in all fields of national activ- 
i'y, economic, social and political, is 
the Union of Catholic Women. The 
Union has a definite program, aiming at 
a more aus‘ere and more modest life 
on the part of the Italian woman, in 
conformity with Catholic ideals. It is 
the center of a widespread and powerful 
movement of ideas and enterprises re- 
acting powerfully on all other manifes- 
tations of Italian feminist energy. 
Prominent among the planks in the 
Union’s platform is the one against di- 
vorce. In the proletarian field, in part 
parallel with, in part counter to, the 





Mrs. Ester Danesi Traversari 


Editor of La Donna, the leading Italian woman’s paper. She is active in 
the National Political Union, a new organization with an educational pur- 
pose which aims to unite women of the moderate, non-clerical middle classes. 
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influence of the Union is the Italian 
Federation of Workingmen (Catholic), 
which has a total of 200,000 paid-up 
members, of whom 100,000 are women, 
the women being admitted here on a 
parity with men. 

In the Socialist field, the cooperation 
between men and women is much closer 
than is the case in the conservative and 
middle classes. Women, usually, are on 
an equal footing with men in the Social- 
ist leagues and in the labor federations. 
Of the two millions of organized work- 
ers affiliated with the famous General 
Federation, 500,000 are women. Spe- 
cial industrial federations, notably those 
in textiles, printing, chemicals, gar- 
ments, agriculture, show a very high 
percentage of female membership, be- 
cause of the great numbers of women 
employed in these industries. Whether 
in the battles of industrial war or in 
the demonstration carried out under the 
banner of the caro vita (our version of 
the h. c. 1.), the woman worker has been 
prominent. 


Stepping abruptly now to the extreme 
Right, we find affiliated, if not with the 
Fascisti at least with the extreme na- 
tionalists, the so-called Woman’s Na- 
tionalist Group. 

In the course of the last year efforts 
have been made to establish more co- 
hesion among the associations repre- 
senting the moderate, non-clerical, mid- 
dle classes. This movement is led by 
some of our finest and most respected 
women, first among them Amalia Besso 
and the Baroness De Renzis; and the re- 
sult has been the National Political 
Union. of the Women of Italy, an out- 
growth of the Women’s Congress held 
in Rome last year, This new Union 
attempts to unite all energies of Italian 
women, excluding the two extreme par- 
ties, Red and Black, Socialist and Cath- 
olic, with the object of training women 
for participation in democratic, politi- 
cal and social life, (avoiding all relig- 
ious and doctrinaire questions), and of 
organizing agitation for obtaining re- 
forms and laws in favor of larger op- 
portunity for women and greater pro- 
tection for childhood. 


Women’s Journals 


The periodicals which reflect these 
varied aspects of feminist activity are 
Il Giornale della Donna (to be freely 
translated as our “Woman’s Citizen’), 
of which Paola Alferazzi Benedettini is 
the editor and publisher; the Chiosa 
(“Comment”), edited by Flavia Steno; 
La Donna nei Campei (“Woman and 
the Soil”), edited by Ester Lombardo; 
1, Attivita-Femminile Sociale (“The Wo- 
man Social Worker’), edited by Ida 
Magliacchetti; and finally, the magnifi- 
cent review called La Donna, our lead- 
ing woman’s. paper, edited splendidly 
by Ester Danesi:Traversari. 





Italian feminism has naturally not 
failed to develop striking and interest- 
ing personalities among our women. 

Among the feminist agitators a prom- 
inent place, for instance, has long been 
held by Teresa Labriola, whom we 
look upon as one of our pioneers. Te- 
resa Labriola is not only a lawyer; she 
is actually professor of law at the Uni- 
versity in Rome. Few battlefields of 

















-Doctor Teresa Labriola 
The Mrs. Pankhurst of Italy. But 
not only does Doctor Labriola oc- 
cupy «a leading position in the fem- 
inist movement, she is the author 
of many books, pamphlets and 
articles and is a lawyer and a pro- 

fessor of law at the University. 


propaganda are unfamiliar to this en- 
ergetic woman. Her writings, which 
comprise volumes, articles, pamphlets, 
and correspondence, represent a prodig- 
ious literary activity. She knows the 
soap-box, the lecture hall, the classroom. 
Her conversations at the Cafe Aragno in 
Rome have long been famous among 
Roman intellectuals. Doctor Labriola’s 
most influential book, published by Zani- 
chelli at Balogna, is entitled The Social 
Problems of Woman. 

In recent years, as a member of the 
Italian Nationalist party and as presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Patriotic League, 
Doctor Labriola has played a role in 
Italian life somewhat similar to that 
of Mrs. Pankhurst in England. Prob- 
ably no [ialian feminist has been the 
victim of more frequent or more cruelly 
ironical jests, whether from male or fe- 
male critics, than this courageous little 
woman. Our feminists say that people 
make fun of her rather pronounced taste 
for stylish clothes in order to avoid 
meeting her logic. 

Margherita Ancona is a Sicilian, born 
in Palermo and educated at Messina. 
though the center of her activities has 
heen Milan, where she is professor of 
literature in a liceo. Her literary and 
his‘orical works have been recognized 








by Oxford, but her prominence as a 
public figure is largely due to her work 
in behalf of suffrage. To this she owed 
her appointment to the Italian Peace 
Commission in Paris in 1919. It is par- 
ticularly in the field of professional ed- 
ucation for women that Doctor Ancona 
has made her influence felt. 

Ester Danesi Traversari, editor of La 
Donna, is one of our most distinguished 
woman journalists. During the war, 
for instance, she was correspondent at 
the front of the Messaggero of Rome. 
Mrs. Traversari is a typical representa- 
tive of the progress that feminism is 
making in the more conservative mid- 
dle class. Her home is an artistic and 
social center, and her attractive person- 
ality has kept her free from the bitter 
shafts that are commonly hurled in Italy 
at the more vulnerable of our feminist 
agitators. Mrs. Traversari’s character- 
istic activity is in the field of middle- 
class agitation, represented by the Na- 
tional Political Union. 

Paolina Tarugi and Laura Casartelli 
Cabrini, the latter of whom is well 
known in the United States, are inter- 
ested rather in the labor problem. Both 
of them were influential in the agitation 
leading up to the presentation and pas- 
sing of the Sacchi measure. 

Anita Dobelli Zampetti and Enric- 
hetta Chiaraveglio Giolitti (daughter of 
the Premier) and Elisa Lollini Agnini. 
represent in Italy a position occupied 
in the United States by the Woman’s 
Peace party. In fact, Mrs. Zampetti is 
often referred to as “the Jane Addams 
of Italy.” 


The Next Task 


With the cause of political equality 
won, and unfortunately, perhaps, with- 
out a struggle that stirred public opin- 
ion to any great extent, the problem of 
the Italian feminist in the next year is 
to arouse the Italian woman to a larger 
exertion of her influence upon national 
life. The Italian woman who in the past 
has entered at all prominently into pub- 
lic life, has been the intellectual, the ed- 
ucated woman, more often even the 
specialist. Woman’s activities have been 
circumscribed by centuries of tradition 
to the narrow field of charity and re- 
ligion. Her interest in broad, civic ques- 
tions cannot be a product of agitation 
for political rights as it has been in 
some other countries, notably America. 
The development of a civic conscious- 
ness in the Italian woman at large is 
thus the great task of the Ivalian fem- 
inist. Perhaps the actual exercise of 
the ballot may help to awaken this 
consciousness in our women. The large 
increase, meanwhile, in the numbers of 
middle-class women willing to associ- 
ate themselves with public, non-relig- 
ious activities, shows that we have made 
some progress already. We may say 
in fact, that the new era for Italian 
women has actually begun. 
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The Woman Who 
Made Garbage 


Famous 


By Marie de Montalvo 


of generations, the feminine mind 

— if there is such a thing—when 
unhampered by the indirection result- 
ing from imposed conditions is simple 
and direct. 

An illustration of the direct method 
is afforded by a hoary tale still told 
in newspaper circles: 

There was once a public man who 
was so inexorably opposed to being 
photographed that, although every ruse 
and trick known to reporters and cam- 
eramen had been tried, no picture of 
him had ever been obtained for publi- 
cation, and his aversion had become a 
tradition which implied that the man 
who succeeded in getting his likeness 
would be the lion of Park Row for a 
day. 
Meanwhile the assignment was rele- 
gated to the list of hoaxes that are used 
to take the conceit out of fresh young 
cub reporters. 

An unusually self-confident young 
man sadly in need of discouragement 
was therefore sent one day to get a 
picture of Mr. Blank by hook, crook 
or photography, and ordered not to re- 
turn to the office without it; whereupon 
the city editor leaned back in his swivel 
chair feeling thankful at having got rid 
of the youngster forever. 

Within an hour, however; he was 
back; and the staff gathered round the 
desk to join in the expected laugh. But 
the reporter unconcernedly produced 
the photograph and laid it before them. 

When his elders, all of whom had at 
some time or other returned, sometimes 
battered and always unsuccessful, from 
the same assignment, recovered sufh- 
ciently to speak, they asked him how on 
earth he had got hold of it. 

“T went to his house and asked him 
for it,” said the cub reporter. “Why?” 

No one had ever tried the direct 
method before. 

Mrs. Louis Reed Welzmiller, deputy 
market commissioner of the City of 
New York, has brought to her job as 
head of the Bureau of Information and 
Conservation the simple and direct 
methods which a housewife uses in run- 
ning her home and kitchen. 

Mrs. Welzmiller’s public service be- 
gan during the war, when she took 
over the suffrage party war gardens and 
kept trucks going from the Dutchess 
County farms to the forty-one curb 


pepe to the expressed belief 











Mrs. Welzmiller Inspects Her East River Fish Market 


markets that she organized. In her work 
as Deputy Commissioner she brought 
homely common sense to bear upon the 
problem of avoiding waste, and decided 
that the only way to cure it was by first 
finding its source. And the only way 
to find the source of food waste is by 
examining the garbage can. 

So, instead of expounding the theo- 
ries of conservation, Mrs. Welzmiller 
put on her old clothes and got up at 
six o'clock in the morning and began 
digging out the unsavory contents of 
garbage cans, From these she was able 
to estimate not only how much nourish- 
ing food was being thrown away—at a 
value of from two to ten dollars a 
can—but to carry on an educational 
campaign to teach housekeepers what 
to do with what they formerly had 
wasted. 

Food found in these receptacles that 
was capable of being used was noted 
down or, in many cases, wrapped up 
and carried away to demonstration 
kitchens where all the culinary genius 
of the city, including some famous 
chefs, brought to bear upon it all the 
knowledge of their profession. Here 
classes of as many as a hundred women 
at one time were held, and meals con- 
trived from exact duplicates of the food 
materials found in garbage cans were 
cooked and served for their informa- 
tion. 

In this way it was learned that people 
throw away the kind of food of which 
they have the most. The “swellest 
swill” in the city was discovered in 
96th Street, where chickens of which 
only the breast had been used were be- 
ing thrown away, with pathetic, drip- 
ping tons of useless ice cream, veget- 
ables, meat that would have been excel- 
lent for soup, cake that could have gone 
into puddings, fresh fruit that should 
have been stewed before it became too 
soft to use. 

In the poor districts, on the other 


hand, it was bread that filled the gar- 
bage cans: one million loaves are 
wasied in the city every day, says Mrs. 
Welzmiller. The poor discard it be- 
cause they lack the “makings”—the 
eggs and butter and sugar—to cook it 
over into desserts or other delicacies 
after it gets stale; and the rich waste 
it as they do everything else, just be- 
cause they can. 


Efficient Bread 


But bread, the Master Builder, in the 
opinion of the lady commissioner, 
should not be treated in this way. 

“New York has the most efficient 
supply of bread in the world.” she 
“the most sanitary, and the most 
never 


Says; 
scientifically prepared. It is 
touched by a human hand. It has taken 
vears of experiment and research to 
learn to bake it in this way. And bread 
ought to supply 50 per cent of the heat 
calories needed to maintain health: yet 
statistics of diet show that it supplies 
only 35 per cent. 

“The American people ought to ea 
more bread than they do, and as far 
as safety and sanitation go the bread 
we get here in the city is unsurpassed; 
but there is a real defect in the fact that 
there are so many unnecessary compli- 
cations in our methods of distributing it. 
This adds, of course, to the price—adds 
to it beyond all belief; for the price we 
pay for bread sometimes provides as 
much as $120 a week to the man who 
delivers it at our door. 

“Then, too, there is no way of know- 


ing what value we are getting. Bread 
is made in ‘pound’ loaves. Only too 


many of these weigh fourteen ounces, 
and cost either eight or nine cents each, 
depending on whether they are wrapped 
or unwrapped. We should be able to 
buy a pound loaf of bread for five 
cents. But a pound loaf of bread is too 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Editorially Speaking 











Dare to Do Right 


HE most critical question before the world today is: Will 
the nations reduce their navies, armies and armament 
down to the bare needs of home defense? 

The Great War demonstrated to all sensible people the 
atrocity of modern warfare. It taught the intelligent to see 
that the passing centuries have given men more skill, science 
and cleverness, but no more mercy. One is unable to think 
of another war without a shudder, for “mankind has never 
held such power of wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter.” 

Most European nations are on the brink of bankruptcy and 
yet the tax burden is made still more oppressive by the con- 
tinued necessity for carrying forward the preparation for 
possible future wars. Practical minded people are asking 
“Why more wars? Have we not had enough?” The answer 
is well-nigh unanimous. Yet the heartsick old world, “war 
weary and war torn,” is growing desperate while waiting for 
a forward movement. 

Americans will find the reason for the delay pretty close 
to home. The League of Nations was brought into existence 
to stop war and for no other reason. Its aim was to achieve 
this end chiefly through arbitration and a reduction of arma- 
ment. The writing is clear even to the man who runs that 
some of the nations cannot disarm and make ready for per- 
manent peace, while others proceed with a military program 
and make ready for war. 

Disarmament in any degree must be supported by a com- 
pact of nations in order to ensure the sincerity of good in- 
tentions of each and all. 

The United States declined to enter the League and those 
possessed of authority in the matter doubtless believed they 
had justifiable cause for the action they took. The wrong 
done to the world by this act lay not in the refusal to enter 
the League of Nations, but in the failure to offer any frank 
decisive counter proposal or even a responsible intimation 
that it would fall in with any disarmament program. 


HERE has been much oratorical acclaim that these Ameri- 

can people are no more inclined to war than others, but it 
must not be forgotten that these numerous rhetorical periods 
have been backed by no definite promise to do any one thing 
to bring about the abolition of war. On the contrary, the 
United States to all onlookers seems headed toward an in- 
crease and not a decrease of armament. Silent concerning 
any cooperation toward reduction of military power, it sets 
a positive example on behalf of more military power. 

The House has passed the enormous naval budget of $396,- 
000,000 in the midst of much talk that the United States 
should aim to have the largest navy in the world. The Senate 
has passed the same bill with an addition of $100,000,000 to 
this budget. The bill now goes to conference to seek an agree- 
ment between the two Houses. Sixteen battleships are under 
way. Suddenly the headlines announced on May 26 that 
the Borah resolution, long pending and offered anew as an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill, had passed the 
Senate unanimously. The resolution was a request to the 
President to invite Great Britain and Japan to a disarmament 
conference. 

As one wise man put it, the “ominous thing about it was 
that it passed unanimously.” Clearly, no one dared vote 
against it, and it was a manifest sop to constituents who were 
doubtless protesting against the naval program. 

Such a resolution is not binding upon the President and 
neither this nor any other country has had any public assur- 

























































ance that he would call such a conference even though 
requested by both Houses. 

The passing of the resolution however has had an effect. 
The Disarmament Commission of the League of Nations 
which should have met in May and was postponed to June 
20, is now postponed to July 10, in order to give the United 
States a chance to move if it will. The consideration of the 
Naval Appropriations bill proceeds and no one in authority 
has suggested that it be shelved until the proposed conference 
is held. At this juncture Senator Walsh of Montana offered 
another amendment of the Naval Appropriations bill to the 
effect that an American representative be appointed on the 
Disarmament Commission of the League of Nations repre- 
senting some forty nations, setting forth that this would not 
mean American recognition of the League but that it would 
give an indication that this nation intended to cooperate in 
the proposed world program of disarmament. The amend- 
ment was defeated by an almost strictly party vote, no Re- 
publicans voting for it. The House is now considering the 
Borah amendment. 

The United States may recover its lost leadership in the 
movement to abolish war and it may cover itself with glory 
in the achievement of a program now unknown, but at the 
present moment the clearest fact in the political firmament is 
that the United States of America is the chief obstacle to 
world disarmament. It refuses to lead, to follow or to coop- 
erate with other nations for disarmament; and it insists upon 
a larger armament than it has ever had. The people who 
pay the bills should give heed to this inexplicable situation. 
Better let your Congressmen hear from you. C. C. C. 


H. C. of L. for Girls 


CCORDING to the investigations just made by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Mosher of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, the minimum income necessary to support 

a family of five persons, a father and mother with three 
children, in New York City, is $2265 a year; for a single man 
the minimum is $1095, and for a singie woman $1118. There 
has been considerable newspaper comment expressing sur- 
prise that an unattached young woman should be supposed 
to need a larger income than a single man, and voicing the 
general belief that young women have fewer expenses than 
young men. 

Among social workers for some years the fallacy of this 
view has been widely admitted. While it is true that young 
women avoid some expenditures which men usually make, 
and do for themselves some things which men think they must 
pay others to do for them, the very fact of a woman’s sex 
prevents her from taking advantage of economical living ar- 
rangements which are simple and easy for a man. A girl 
coming into a great city can’t bum around anywhere; she 
must find a respectable place to live. The cheap bed in a 
lodging-house, the fifteen-cent meal that men can still find 
in what was a common saloon (still mysteriously in exist- 
ence) are not possible for a respectable young woman. In- 
deed, the resources usually available for a girl who has 
little money and is without family in a strange city, are so 
few that one wonders how so many of them escape the evils of 
the street. 

Lodging-houses for women exist in very few cities. For a 
young woman to do those things for herself which a man 
never dreams of doing, it is necessary for her to have a room 
and some kind of a stove. The girl cannot wash her clothes 
or make herself a cup of coffee without them. Both room and 
fuel of the very poorest sort are high priced. To get employ- 
ment and to keep it the girl has to look neat and clean, so 
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she frequently sacrifices her meals for her appearance or 
stiles her appetite with something sweet. Malnutrition is 
common among working girls. Because of the popular mis- 
taken conception young women have been obliged to get along 
on less money than young men, but they have paid the price 
in lowered vitality and premature old age and the human race 
as the inevitable loser. 


New Post Office Ways 


HERE is a tremendous silent drama in the army of Post 

Office employees if you stop to think about it. Three 

hundred thousand of them from Caribou, Maine, to 
San Diego, California, plying back and forth, day after day, 
with our communications. Not very well paid, and fre- 
quently cussed out, too. It is a satisfaction to know that the 
new Postmaster, Will Hays, has a number of plans for the 
improvement of their conditions and the increase of their 
happiness. But there is one thing left for us to do, of which 
he keeps reminding us: That is, to post our letters early, in- 
stead of allowing them to accumulate during the day. This 
would help to eliminate the hated “graveyard tours” from 
four P.M. until one A.M., on which seventy-five per cent of 
the men work. Incidentally, we should be gainers ourselves. 
In addition to asking this cooperation from the grown-ups, 
Mr. Hays is making extensive plans to make sure of the next 
generation by having children in the public schools taught 
in detail the right way to use the mails. 


Married Women Half Price 


HE granting of equal suffrage has not destroyed preju- 

dice against equal rights. A curious instance of its 

survival, even where women have voted for years, has 
lately come to light in Clarke County, Washington. 

The affair started with an order by the commissioners that 
married women should not be employed at the courthouse. 
Attorney General Thompson held that the commissioners 
had no right to say who should be employed by the county 
officials. They then made a rule that married women should 
receive only half the salary paid to unmarried employees. 

There were only two married women on the list, Mrs. C. 
F. Bennett, deputy superintendent of schools, who was get- 
ting $1,500 a year, and Mrs. Julia Lee, who received $100 
a month. Both were cut down to $600 a year. Mrs. Lee 
resigned, and her place was filled with a man at a higher 
salary. Mrs. Bennett, it is reported, will take her case to 
the Supreme Court. It is certainly to be hoped that she will, 
and that the court will hold it unconstitutional to penalize 
matriage. 

At this time of widespread suffering from unemployment, 
when there are not enough jobs to go around, it is easy to 
understand the feeling that a married woman should not 
work for pay if her husband can support her. But if this 
doctrine is to be made compulsory and enacted into law, the 
legislation, to be consistent, should require that no paid po- 
sition be open to any person, man or woman, who has other 
means of support. Every legislator would regard it as 
monstrous to apply such a rule to men. This shows the un- 
soundness of the principle. A. S. B. 


Citizenship Day 
OURTH OF JULY has become chiefly a question of shall 


there or shall there not be noise on that occasion, and 
if not shall there be platitudinous speeches and routine 
parades. We bitterly need the real spirit of the anniversary 
of our independence and our democracy’s birth, just as we 
bitterly need any and every thing that will build up our 
morale by pushing aside our selfish material aims for a 
consideration of our public duties. Why not make of the 
Fourth something that will really strengthen the fiber of 
democracy in us and in our children? 
For the coming Fourth the Department of American Citi- 


zenship of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
worked out a plan based on the idea of centering the holiday 
ceremonies about the men and women, native and foreign- 
born, who are to cast their first vote at the next election, or 
who have just become full-fledged citizens of the American 
democracy. Mrs. Thomas G. Winter has sent out a letter to 
club officials in every state, urging that the women of the 
Federation start a movement to make the Fourth of July Ciii- 
zenship Day: 

No matter what other celebrations go on, let a part of that 
day that commemorates the time when American citizenship be- 


"came an actuality in the world, be given to a noble welcome 


extended by the whole community to the boys and girls who have 
come of age during the year and to the foreign-born who have be- 
come citizens. Both these groups should be included and recognized 
at the same time, thus intensifying in the minds of both the 


spiritual significance of the occasion. There should be a_pro- 
cession and flags—flags of all the peoples included, which should, 
at the appropriate moment, be bowed before the Stars and Stripes; 
there should be music for young feet to march by; there should 


be wise words uttered on the meaning of citizenship in this greatest 
of all democracies; there should be a proud welcome given by 
dignitaries of the community in the presence of massed crowds 
of relatives; and the generation a little older, the young men who 
have fought for the land, should be there to point the onward 
hand to the newer Americans. 


Following the letter was a s‘irring “Call to Clubs”—pre- 
pared by Mrs. Winter and Mrs. Pennybacker, Chairman of the 
Department of American Citizenship, containing a list of 
definite suggestions for the observance of the day. Among 
other things it suggests a procession of the young men and 
women who have come of age during the past year and the 
foreign-born who have taken on fealty during the year to 
the United States; music that shall include the marches of the 
old land and the marches of America; flags of all the races 
represented, each flag carried below the Stars and Stripes. 
“Be sure to get the soldiers of the American Legion and vete- 
rans of previous wars to be a part of the procession, linking 
old and new patriotism.” 

When the procession has moved toward a central receiving 
group, the call recommends that, in addition to a welcome 
from the town, some representative of each foreign-born 
group say a few words on what America has meant to him 
or her; that there be “no music that is trivial or unrelated to 
national ideals;” that there be national dances, tableaux, a 
pageant of patriotic history. 

Finally, as the climax of the ceremonial, should come the 
administering of the civic oath to the new voters, the name of 
each being read aloud if the number is not too great; and at 
the close all the people should recite together the Oath of 
Allegiance or the American’s Creed. 

The Department of American Citizenship urges immediate 
action — gathering the names of the boys and girls who 
have come of age during the year, and of the newly natural- 
ized; enlisting the interest of city officials, schools, churches, 
various commercial organizations and industrial groups. 

Rh is a splendid plan for carrying out a big idea—the idea 
of bringing home to the individual his own individual place, 
importance, responsibility and obligation, as one of those 
who are the people, the government, democracy itself. And 
it isn’t a day too early to begin in your community. 


For Merit Only 
Q' all sides, we hear of newly chosen women officials— 


judges, mayors, sheriffs, commissioners of one sort or 

another. These items, which will be recorded from time 
to time in our news, are matters for deep satisfaction. They 
mean that women are really seeking and getting opportunities 
to use their new privileges in the form of responsibilities. 
But let it be understood when it comes to measuring results, 
results must be the only thing to count. Women are not to 
be patted on the back because, being women, they have been 
public officials, but only because they have been good public 
officials. 
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What the 


American Woman Thinks 








Beware Feminism 
By Lucy K. Miller 


HE League of Women Voters is a 

great idea, and because it is so 

great we must approach it humbly 
and learn our lesson gradually as time 
goes on. 

We must not only select the right 
ideals but we must carefully determine 
how to give them the best practical ef- 
fect, and when we have made our choice 








Lucy K. Miller 


we must adhere to it. We are still map- 
ping out our course and whether we 
chart it correctly during the next year 
determines our success or failure. 

It is like the search for America. 
We know there is a Western hemisphere 
in this democracy and success means 
keeping the prow fixed. Everything de- 
pended upon Columbus — the crew 
would carry out his orders. He had to 
exercise correct judgment and ceaseless 
care, as on his choice and watchfulness 
depended the safety of the ship. He had 
to have unbounded faith and refuse to 
deviate north or south from the course 
he had chosen, because he believed it 
led to success. 

Every leader in every state, must, 
like Columbus, find her point of the 
compass and map out the best course. 
Her knowledge for this she must obtain 
from both men and women. There is 
great danger of women becoming en- 
tirely too feministic in their point of 
view. This the suffragists contended 
they would never do. They worked for 
the guidance of the world by both men 
and women as an absolute necessity. 

We should work in the same spirit. 
Our duty is to judge whatever we do, 
not from the standpoint of our own 
interests or of those of a particular 
group that we represent, but in the 
spirit of considering whether in the long 
run it will work for the common good. 
Work for women should not be entered 
into simply with the idea of benefiting 
women as a group. We should consider 








whether it benefits men and women, and 
the nation. Welfare measures for chil- 
dren should not be undertaken simply 
because of a sentimental interest in 
childhood but also because children are 
the future men and women of the race. 
If they do not in their turn fulfill their 
duties and accept their responsibilities, 
civilization will perish. 

In judging economic theories we 
should be extremely careful to inform 
ourselves as to the actual practical ef- 
fects of their action not on one group 
alone but on every group of citizens. 
It is very necessary to get information 
from unbiased sources. Nothing is as 
simple as it appears. Apparently simple 
problems are very complex and but 
little authoritative information is avail- 
able about many widely championed 
theories. The first step for acquiring 
this knowledge, in my opinion, would 
be to break down the present separate 
classifications in which men and women 
work. The masculine mind is supposed 
to reign supreme in economics and 
affairs of statesmanship, while women 
are credited with supernatural under- 
standing in welfare work. In the drama 
of the future, one might hope the cast 
would be more varied. 

We women must not delude ourselves 
by thinking we are politicians, because, 
with rare exceptions, men with their 
longer training have so much greater 
experience they can always outdistance 
us in political strategy. The cheap polli- 
tician works for small politics and per- 
sonal advantage. Our aim should be 
efficiency in government. We must play 
a woman’s part, think clearly, look un- 
pleasant facts squarely in the face, and 
persist in fundamentally constructive 
work. And if, above all, we keep our- 
selves absolutely sincere and honest in 
our relations both to the men and women 
among whom we work, and to the 
League, we shall discover a new world 
of opportunity. 


Why We Exclude 
the Ninety-Seven 
By Grace Raymond Hebard 


HE purpose of the new immigra- 
tion law is not to prohibit, but to 


restrict and select our alien popula- 
tion, as well as to relieve the unfavor- 
able conditions surrounding the foreign- 
ers now within our gates. Under the 
provision that the number of aliens of 
any one nationality who may be ad- 
mitted in any one year shall be limited 
to three per cent of the number of for- 
eign-born persons of such nationality 


resident in the United States as deter- 
mined by the census of 1910, there may 
be admitted 202,000 from North and 
Northwest Europe and only 153,000 
from South and Southeastern Europe. 

This, it is observed, is a very material 
reduction to our polyglot boarding- 
house when we realize that there are 
today 15,000,000 foreigners standing in 
line in Europe demanding passports for 
America. 

No nation, with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia, has the population prob- 
lem of the United States. Observe her 
heterogeneous people. Homogeneity can 
only be maintained by admitting in 
greatest numbers those who are accept- 
able for assimilation with our Ameri- 
can people. If we believe in heredity— 
and who does not?—our task, though 
economic, is vastly racial. The stock 
we have permitted to land represents 
millions of unborn future citizens. The 
new law aims to restrict the tide from 
countries which would give us a popula- 
tion difficult of assimilation and give 
preference to countries whose emigrants 
are eager to become Americans, with 


whom we would intermarry. 


. 
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We no longer have vast stretches of 
free and unoccupied lands, once so at- 
tractive to the foreigner with his family. 
The present influx of aliens emphasizes 
the fact that those who are now entering 
this country do not desire a life on the 
farm, but glue themselves to the cities. 
Dr. Edward A. Ross calls these groups 
huddled together in the cities “prisoners 
of ignorance and inertia.” The new im- 
migration of this and last year con- 
sisted largely of unmarried men, flock- 
ing to the congested districts, remaining 
there and showing a decreasing desire 
to become citizens. 

That we are vitally indebted to the 
various races constituting our American 
population we willingly acknowledge. 
We gratefully recognize our debt to 
them industrially and artistically in the 
development of this nation. But our 
own house needs readjustment just now. 
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The melting-pot has ceased to melt. The 
fire of patriotism has in too many places 
burned to ashes. “We must clean house 
here and know what we are going to do 
with the millions of unnaturalized aliens 
that are now here,” declares Representa- 
tive Johnson, one of the authors of the 
new immigration law. The flood of 
cheap unskilled labor which has come to 
our shores since the Great War, has in 
many ways proved a menace to our 
prosperity, a destruction to our estab- 
lished standards of living, standards 
that have been attained after a century 
of sacrifice and strife. 

At this time, with over four million 
men unemployed and “Europe literally 
moving to the United States,” we need 
this restrictive measure to defend our 
American standards. It is not a selfish 
motive, for the prosperity of the world 
in this uncertain reconstruction period 
rests upon the stability of the American 
nation. 

This new law has, however, placed 
upon the shoulders of our native-born 
women an added responsibility and pre- 
sented a challenging problem in Ameri- 
canization. By an amendment to the law 
Congress has granted preferential rights 
of entry into America for women and 
children immigrants: — “Preference 
right of entry shall be given as far as 
possible to the wives, parents, brothers. 
sisters, children under eighteen years of 
age, and fiancees” of citizens of the 


United States or of aliens who have ap- 
plied for citizenship or of those who 
have served in our army or navy who 
are eligible for citizenship. 

This preference right, while a just 
and humane provision, complicates the 
entire question of citizenship acquired 
by parentage and marriage. The young 
woman coming in as a child under eigh- 
teen may soon, under our present law, 
automatically at‘ain the responsibility 
of citizenship by marriage, even though 
she may not be able to speak or under- 
stand a single word of English. The 
wife coming to be with her naturalized 
husband, was an American citizen be- 
fore she left Europe, The fiancees will 
soon be citizens by marriage. The prob- 
lem of citizenship for the young man 
who comes in as a child under eighteen, 
presents another complication. He is 
a citizen without further process by vir- 
tue of the fact that his father has been 
naturalized. 

These processes of citizenship from 
heredity and matrimony ask for critical 
consideration, and the effective solution 
of this responsibility will, in a great de- 
gree, fall upon the shoulders of our 
native-born women. ‘To assist in the 
work of Americanization for the foreign 
women is for each native-born woman 
a duty, if she be ambitious to bring the 
status of wome up and beyond the 
sphere of unintelligent vo‘ers. 

It must be borne in mind that, while 


the man of the family is attaining his 
citizenship through naturalization at the 
court house, by taking the oath of alle- 
giance, automatically the woman at 
home, be she putting the clothes through 
the last rinsing water, or on her knees 
scrubbing the floor, becomes a full- 
fledged American citizen. Unaware of 
her civic regeneration her husband, re- 
turning for his dinner, exclaims with 
pardonable exultation, “Me ’Merican.” 
She must be taught to say with the same 
pride, “I too am an American.” 

The judges having jurisdiction over 
the details of naturalization have in their 
power a wonderful opportunity to hu- 
manize the process of making citizens. 
One judge at least has used initiative in 
this line. Judge L. C. Stephenson of 
the District Court of Colorado has 
ruled: “Before any applicant for final 
naturalization, whose wife was foreign 
born, shall be admitted to citizenship, 
in addition to the qualifications required 
heretofore, said wife shall be brought 
before the court and shall be examined 
as to her knowledge of the form of this 
government, and in the general way pass 
the same examination as her husband, 
and shall be required to speak and 
understand the English language.” 

Parenthetically it might be added that 
the same officer of the law has also re- 
cently ruled that “No man shall be ad- 
mitted to citizenship who is known to 
have whipped his wife, whether he has 
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been convicted thereof upon criminal 
charge or not.” Exit the caveman in at 
least one locality of America! 

That there should be more impressive 
ceremonies in court when foreigners are 
naturalized cannot be questioned by 
those who have witnessed the process of 
naturalization. Have you ever heard the 
Clerk of the Court administer the oa‘h 
of allegiance to a petitioner alien? In 
taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States there is also the accom- 
panying oath of renouncement of alle- 
giance to the country and ruler of the 
alien. The process is somewhat like 
this: The Clerk announces to the for- 
eigner, “You will now stand and hold 
up your right hand. Do you solemnly 
swear that you will renounceallalle- 
giancetocharles king mumblesubmumble 
normalmumbleandsupermumbleof words 
of somuchimportancetothetrembling for- 
eignerwhoknowsnomorewhatisbeingsaid 
thanyouwhoarereadingthesefewlines, so 
help me God.” 

Bewildered, the petitioner with hand 
upright questioningly faces the oath 
giver,who at once demands, “Do you 
swear to this?” The response comes 
haltingly though en‘husias‘ically, “I 
do.” But all the time in the newly cre- 
ated uncomprehending American heart 
there throb these words, “I swore IT 
would. J do not know what it was, but 
I will, so help me God.” 


Uncle Sam on a Budget 


By Joseph P. Chamberlain 


HE new Budget act is a double- 

barrelled shotgun. The Budget 

Bureau established in the Executive 
branch, and the General Accounting 
Office, which is practically an arm of 
the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, constitute an effective weapon of 
defense of the national cornfield agairst 
the crows that are constantly settling 
upon it. 

The act puts directly upon the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for appropria- 
tions and recommendations for ways of 
meeting these. The President submits 
to Congress the first day of each regular 
session, a budget containing estimates 
of the expenditures and appropriations 
for the fiscal year beginning the suc- 
ceeding July 1 and esiimates of the 
probable receip's of the Government; 
also comparative figures of the expendi- 
tures and receip's for the last completed 
year and for the current fiscal year, and 
any other financial information he con- 
siders necessary. The President must 
also suggest ways and means of raising 
the money necessary to cover an ex- 
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pected deficit, either by new taxation 
or by borrowing. If, on the other hand, 
the estimated receipts are greater than 
es'imated expenses, the President may 
either recommend a reduction of the 
taxes or the payment of indebtedness. 

It is impossible to foresee accurately 
the expense of operating a Government 
for a year beginning six months in ad- 
vance and, furthermore, Congress may 
by new legislation require the Govern- 
ment to undertake new activities with 
resulting additional expense. The Presi- 
dent therefore is to transmit deficiency 
estimates to Congress and to suggest 
ways and means of raising new money 
to meet any deficit or supplementary 
expenses. 

To enable the President to perform 
this duty the Bureau of the Budget is 
created in the Treasury Department 
under the control of a director at a 
salary of $10,000 a year and an assist- 
ant director at $7,500 a year, both ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The Bureau prepares the budget and 
the supplementary estimates and makes 
a detailed study of the departments of 
the Government to enable the President 
to determine what changes should be 
made to secure greater economy and 
efficiency in the conduct of the public 
service. As the Treasury Department, 
which is now one of the large spending 
departments of the Government, must 
be subject to the criticism of the Bureau 
both in respect to its estimates and in 
respect to its organization, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has no share in the con- 
trol of the Bureau. The President 
makes the rules and regulations of the 
Budget Bureau and its efficiency and 
economy reports are made to him. 

The departments are required to fur- 
nish information to the Bureau and to 
permit the examination of any of their 
records by Bureau employees. The 
head of each department appoints a 
budget officer to prepare its estimates 
and act as a liaison officer with the Bu- 
reau. The estimates for the Legislative 
branch of the Government and the Su- 
preme Court are transmitted to the 
President on or before October 15, and 
must be included by him in the budget 
without revision. 

To aid Congress in keeping control 
of the national expenditures, there is a 
General Accounting Office, which is in- 
dependent of the executive departments 
and under the control and direction of 
a Comptroller General, The Comptrol- 
ler General and the Assistant Comp- 
troller General are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
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ERE is a splash of tangerine against 

a cloud of pearly gray; there is a 
patch of wren tan on a field of pheasant 
brown; and everywhere myriad blend- 
ings in checks, plaids, stripes, decorative 


SILKS - COTTONS - WOOLENS 


All in a bewilderingly lovely range of colors, and in exquisitely fine soft textures. 
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patterns. 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


This is the impression made 
by the fabrics now on display. And a 
wonderfully vivid impression it is, luring 
one on to plans of many a warm weather 
costume for the summer months. 

















the Senate and are paid $10,000 and $7,- 
500 a year respectively. They hold office 
for fifteen years and the Comptroller 
General is not eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

The position of Comptroller General 
calls for very great tact and judgment, 
fortified by experience in governmental 
affairs, so that it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the term of office is limited to fifteen 
years without a second term. An ineffi- 
cient Comptroller General can make the 
office impossible in less than fifteen 
years and an effective Comptroller Gen- 
eral should be retained during good 
behavior. 


The Congressional Curb 


The Accounting Office settles all de- 
mands by or against the Government, 
prescribes systems of accounts in the 
Government offices, investigates all mat- 
ters relating to receipts, disbursements, 
and application of public funds and 
reports annually to Congress on its 
work. The Comptroller General may 
also make special reports to Congress 
and may make recommendations “look- 
ing to greater economy or efficiency in 
public expenditures.” 

The duty of the Budget Bureau to in- 
vestigate the governmental organization 
and to suggest changes is an important 
part of the plan. Through its study of 
the departments to determine whether 


the appropriations requested are ex- 
cessive or not it will learn where eco- 
nomies may be made and the standard 
of efficiency will be raised. If the Presi- 
dent is to have responsibility for the 
estimates he must be given the nieans of 
scrutinizing governmental organization 
to determine where and how it can be 
improved and the expense reduced. It 
is only through a slow process of ad- 
justment and not by any sudden re- 
organization that the governmenta] ma- 
chine can be effectively remodeled and 
made to work efficiently. This slow 
and steady improvement is not spec- 
tacular enough to become a _ political 
issue or to engage the attention of lead- 
ing politicians. The motive power for 
it will rest in the desire of the Presi- 
dent to keep down his estimates in 
view of the publicity created in Con- 
gress and in the country by the bal- 
anced budget. 

In the hands of a strong President 
impressed with the necessity not for 
blind economy but for securing a hun- 
dred cents’ worth for every dollar of the 
public money, the new Budget act 
should be an effective weapon. 


Appropriation bills often contain 
“local issues.” The maintenance of a 
navy yard or military post may seem 
the cornerstone of national defense to 
the people of a particular state, and so 
imbued with this idea may their repre- 
sentatives in Congress become, that a 


naval or military bill may gain or lose 
their votes as it contains or does not 
contain the essential item. Work of 
great national importance has often been 
subordinated to local wants. 


The Republican Responsibility 


The budget system transfers to the 
Executive the burden of stopping this 
logrolling. It is to him that the local 
interests must appeal to have their pet 
project included in the budget. This 
increase in the prestige of the Executive 
may be used to further national as 
against local interests, or it may be a 
powerful factor in strengthening the 
party to which the Executive belongs. 
In any case it will be easier for the 
people to know what is being done— 
and knowledge is power. 

The Budget act at this time puts in the 
hands of the Republican President and 
the overwhelming Republican majority 
in Congress a new weapon for improve- 
ment of Government service and effec- 
tive economy which greatly increases 
the responsibility of that party to the 
people. Women citizens have a new re- 
sponsibility in holding the party to its 
pledge of economy and efficiency in the 
light of the information which the 
budget should bring to them next De- 
cember—and each succeeding December 
in the life of the present administration. 
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Public Housekeeping 








Civic Health in Albany 
AYS the City Club of Albany, 


“There can be no health until each 

individual recognizes his own 
share of civic responsibility.” Albany 
will soon be as sound as possible if the 
expansion of this club of women in 
the two years of its existence is a guide. 
The Club already has 1,400 members. 

This City Club is one of the interest- 
ing by-products of woman suffrage. It 
was organized to bring women of all 
parties together in a mutual interest 
in public affairs. Consequently it has 
no axe to grind. It presents sides im- 
partially on public questions. 

Because of its situation in the state 
capital the Club’s Legislative Committee 
is the most interesting of its standing 
committees. This committee makes a 
study of bills introduced in the Legisla- 
ture; attends hearings at the Capitol; 
holds public discussions of important 
bills and keeps members in touch with 
what their representatives are doing. li 
is divided into subcommittees similar to 
those in the Legislature—public health. 
education, child welfare, courts and 
prisons, foods and markets, labor leg- 
islation, local legislation, social welfare, 
finance and election laws. 


One of the most praiseworthy ser- 
vices the Club renders is its printed ma- 
terial sent to members. It has pub- 
lished pre-election folders on constitu- 
tional amendments, the primaries, gen- 
eral election information—not only in 
regard to specific candidates but the po- 
sitions to be filled, the duties these can- 
didates must be qualified to perform 
and the salaries they must be capable 
of earning. It has made a chart of the 
city government and each year makes 
a diagram and analysis of the budget. 


A Good Time at Church 
HEN the Reading child of today 


4grows up, he will not be likely to 
look back upon church as a place of 
whispered injunctions not to fidget, Last 
winter two churches of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, opened their hospitable doors 
every evening to children who came 
there to play. These church social cen- 
ters were under the supervision of the 
Civics Division of the Woman’s Club. 
Capable, trained volunteer leaders 
helped the children in their games, kite- 
making, scrapbook-making, knitting. 
There was also instruction in physical 
exercises. 
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in science and language. 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921. 
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The organized play attracted many 
children. At the larger of the centers 
there was a daily average attendance of 
seventy, ranging in age from seven to 
fifteen. 

With the warm weather the city play- 
grounds open and so these church cen- 
ters have closed until the fall. 


Mothering the City 


| gence civic organizations in New 
York City have just completed an 
investigation of forty school buildings 
in a campaign for a better school plan: 
These schools are considered typical of 
hundreds in the city. Some of them 
were declared unfit to house human be 


ings because of their dilapidation 
others are fire-traps; nearly all were 


found to be out of repair. 

The value of the school plant of New 
York City is estimated at two hundred 
million dollars. Real estate experts say 
that it would require a minimum ex- 
penditure of four millions annually to 
keep the properties in good condition. 
Succeeding city administraitons with an 
eye on the tax-payer shy clear of meet- 
ing anything like this amount, but it is 
again a problem of where money should 
be spent, where expenses should be cur- 
tailed. 

The city 
Clubs, the League 
the Council of 


Federation of Women’s 
of Catholic Women, 
Jewish Women, the 
Women’s Municipal League and _ the 
Public Education Association were 
among the organizations engaged in the 
survey. The investigation was made 
with the consent and cooperation of the 
school authorities. It had its origin in 
a civic purpose and not in political 
propaganda. 


Keeping the City Clean 
OLUMBIA, South Carolina, has a 


Civic League which strives to lead 
in civic welfare work in the community 
and cooperates with every other organi- 
zation in the city, from the Chamber of 
Commerce and the City Council to the 
church societies. In the past the Civic 
League has worked with the Council to 
keep the city clean and to encourage 
city flower gardens; the new club ad- 
ministration is emphasizing more than 
ever the beautifying of all public prop- 
erty. 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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1 West 37TH STREET 


$1.65 up. 





IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 





MrGibhou & Company 


NEW YORK 


OnE Door FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


Tus is the time to think of cleaning your Lace Curtains and Draperies. 


Unusual skill and intelligence are required in handling the many delicate fabrics of which 
Curtains are now made. This work we have done by competent workers under expert supervision. 


If desired, Lace Curtains will be stored for the summer free of charge. 


Prices for cleaning vary according to kind of curtains. 


SUMMER CURTAINS 


WE are showing a large variety of curtains suitable for Seashore or Country. prices range from 
Lo) @ o 


MATERIAL BY THE YARD 35 CENTS UP. 
MrGibhbon for 


Workmanship 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


(NE-THIRD of our life is spent in bed. 
Then why not make it comfortable by 
using the 


QUILTED 


wavrsces . Protector 


Excelsior 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
wadding-—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 
EXCELSIOR QuILTING COMPANY 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK CITY 























Make Your Summer Worth While 
WV HETHER you hang on a strap in the subway, 


or enjoy a porch and a rocking chair, whether 
working or playing, whether at home or on vaca- 
tion, 


Read the Woman CirizEn 
OU will be gripped by the drama of history in 
the making. You will have a sense of pride in 
the advancement of woman. You will have re- 
newed ambition for your winter tasks. 


O encourage worth-while reading the Woman 
CITIZEN is making a special offer of 3 months’ 
subscription, or six copies, for 50 cents. 


(Tear this off and mail today) 


Tue Woman Citizen, 


171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a 3 months’ summer subscription for which I 
enclose 50 cents. 


IN ete slecidit ee Spas ive tcc yeh dekecepsahaacy aos ailuinisceeatomudaalii 
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Sua It Be? Must Ir Be? 


Can It Be? 


“The Next War” 


By WILL IRWIN 


Wuo Can Stop Ir? 


You who heard Mr. Irwin’s fine ad- 
dress to the National League of 
Women Voters will know that all 
real Americans can read this book 
with profit. You may not agree? but 
you will be interested. The book is 
a sensible warning of the gulf of 
destruction into which the wealth of 
nations and the lives of entire races 
will be poured, unless America defin- 
itely sets her face against 


“Tae Next War” 
The book can be had for $1.50 at 


any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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World News About Women 





Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford 
HE Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford, pio- 


neer woman minister and comrade 
of Lucretia Mott and Susan B. Anthony 
in the early days of the suffrage move- 
ment, died June 1, at Basom, New York. 
She was born on the Island of Nan- 
tucket, May 6, 1829, and taught school 
there until the inspiration of the woman 
movement stirred her and she began to 
study for the ministry. She was the first 
woman minister in New England and 
preached for four years in the Universa- 
list Church in New Haven and after- 
ward in several towns in New Jersev. 

In 1870, Dr.. Hanaford appeared be- 
fore the joint committee on woman suff- 
rage of the Connecticut Legislature, and 
during that session of the state legisla- 
ture she acted as chaplain both in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

On February 8, 1919, a letter was re- 
ceived by the editor of the Woman Citi- 
zen from Dr. Hanaford in which she 
said that in her ninetieth year she and 
her granddaughter had gone to the polls 
together to cast their first votes. She 
spoke of the satisfaction and increas- 
ing interest with which she was reading 
the magazine and sent her best wishes 
for the “sweep of the Woman Citizen.” 


Women of Letters 


WO well-known women have been 
honored in the annual Pulitzer 
awards in letters and journalism given 




























675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, N. Y. C. through Columbia University, New 
York City. Edith Wharton has received 
ue 
SPORTS SPECIALTY SHOPS 
IMPORTED TWEEDS FOR WOMEN , 
Many Models, Modish Shades GAS. 
LEGHORN Hats AND SAILORS 
Vari-colored Puggarees 
Jersey Suits 
Sport Waists 
Oxford, Madras 
and Silks 
Sport Shoes 
A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. 
523 Fifth Avenue (at 43rd) New York 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
211 So. State St. 435 So. Spring St. 156 Geary St. 
ue 
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a thousand dollars in recognition of 
“The Age of Innocence” as “the Ameri- 
can novel published during the year 
which best presen:s the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life, and the 
highest standard of American manners 
and manhood;” Zona Gale, as the 
author of the play “Miss Lulu Bett”, has 
received a similar amount “for the origi- 
nal play performed in New York which 
shall best represent the educational 
value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste 
and good manners.” 


Hurrah for Madras 
_ have gained the vote in an- 


other vast territory, that of the 
Madras Presidency, the great state of 
southern India. It was extended by the 
Madras Legislative Council and the suf- 
frage granted is equal for men and 
women. The campaign was conducted 
by the Woman’s Indian Association, 
now a part of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. These women did all 
the things that have been done in the 
older suffrage countries. They held 
great meetings attended largely by 
women, whom they found enthusiastic. 
A letter was carefully prepared and 
signed by representative Indian women, 
setting forth their claims, and delivered 
to all the Council members. One woman 
made a list of all the anti-suffrage ar- 
guments and answered them in a 
pamphlet which was also circulated 
among the members of the Council and 
the Cabinet. Many deputations were 
arranged and were sent to the Ministers. 

A special invitation was received 
from the Cosmopolitan Club, the chief 
men’s club in Madrid, where many of 
the Council members reside. These men 
asked many and earnest questions and 
presented all their objections, which 
were ably answered by the women on 
the deputations. 

On the day of the debate a large 
number of women assembled in the 
Council chamber. The debate lasted two 
hours and a half and many excellent 
speeches were delivered. The only seri- 
ous oppositon came from the Moham- 
medans. Great excitement attended the 
vote, which resulted in forty-seven vot- 
ing for the resolution, thirteen against 
and ten remaining neutral. It is a splen- 
did victory for women in Madras, this 
being the first Presidency to grant so 
wide a suffrage. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa writes in the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage News: “It 
was interesting to notice the difference 
in the reception of our deputations here 
from the way the suffrage deputations 
were received in England. There hordes 
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of police came out to prevent the women 
approaching the Minister and _ the 
women were thrown into prison. Here, 
in India, everything was done to make 
it easy for the members of the deputa- 
tion, the Ministers receiving us with the 
utmost courtesy and friendliness, and 
listening with grave attention to all the 
arguments put forth, and seriously ask- 
ing questions to gain the women’s point 
of view. After the business of the depu- 
tation, refreshments were offered to the 
members!” 


Up-to-Date India 

Indian states have now 
4 granted the suffrage to women 
through home action. In Travancore 
and in Cochin, women are eligible also 
to be admitted to the Legislative Coun- 
cils in addition to voting on equal 
terms with men. 

The thoroughly intelligent and up-to- 
date Indian women are finding a good 
deal of amusement in the fact that these 
women in India have by their own men 
been granted equal suffrage with men, 
while the women in England are still 
suffering discrimination in the matter of 
age. One of the arguments which was 
once very popular in England was that 
the people of India would never tolerate 
that English women should send repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons 
which governed India. 

Although women tax-payers in Bom- 
bay have had the suffrage for some 
time, conferred by the British Govern- 
ment, the Legislative Council of Bom- 
bay had under consideration a similar 
resolution to that which passed in Ma- 
dras. It was unfortunately worded and 
was declared out of order. It is ex- 
pected, however, that at the next session 
the women in Bombay will be given 
the privileges of those of Madras. 


THREE 


Now It Is Dr. Catt 


URING the month of June Mrs, Car- 

rie Chapman Catt has received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws twice. On 
June 12 she delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon at the University of Wyoming. 
This University, representing the state 
that first granted suffrage to women, 
used its first Commencement since the 
ratification of the Federal Amendment 
as an opportunity to honor Mrs. Catt 
for her unique achievements as Presi- 
dent of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and as President of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance. This is the only time in its long 
history that the University of Wyoming 
has conferred an honorary degree. 

On June 15 Mrs. Catt delivered the 
Commencement address at her Alma 
Mater, Iowa State College, at Ames, and 
was again honored with the degree. 

Before Mrs, Catt left for the West, 
members of the Brooklyn League of 
Women Voters presented her with the 
cap and gown which she wore to re- 
ceive these academic honors. 


Speaking of Hard Campaigns 
EBRASKA has elected two woman 


mayors. Mary Peterson, a business 
woman who is interested in an ice plant 
and runs an automobile business, is the 
mayor of Red Cloud. Mrs. Ella Jacob- 
son, a mother who does her own house- 
work, has a large garden and many 
chickens and is active in club and 
church work, is the new mayor of 
Waterloo. It was Mr. Jacobson who 
ran for the office in Waterloo, but voters 
wrote his wife’s name on the ballot and 
she was elected. Mrs. Jacobson knew 
nothing about it until after the polls 
were closed. She has been pledged the 
support of both men and women. 
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Wm. H. Warburton 


Proprietor 


ISLAND HOUSE 


also 


THE CROSSMAN HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 
— Bs 














Alexandria Bay section. 





Delightfully situated on the St. Lawrence River, the largest and finest hotel in the 
Boating, fishing, yachting, golf and trap shooting. Rooms with 


private baths. Excellent service and cuisine, 











Open about June 15th. 





Old Glory is now 
on the Seven Seas 


™ AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR OCEAN VOYAGE 
New combination Passenger and Freight 
Ships. Fast, Luxurious Steamers. 
Key number beside ship’s name indicates 
operator shown bottom of column. 
EUROPE 
Queenstown, Boulogne and London 
From New York 
June 7--July 12—August 16—September 
20—Old North State (159) 
June 28—August 2—September 
handle State (159) 
Bremen and Danzig 
From New York 
May 28—July 138—August 


6—Pan- 


80—Hudson 


8—July 23—September 7—Susque- 


hanna (i59) 
June 15—July 28—September 14—October 


20—Potomac (159) 
Naples and Genoa 
From New York 
June 80—August 13—September 24—Po- 
cahontas (159) 
June 8—July 20, August 31, October 12— 
Princess Matotka (159) 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen 
From New York 
June 22—July 23—August 24—September 
28—-America (159) 
July 380— August 27—September 24— 
George Washington (159) 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and 


Buenos Aires 

From New York 
Aeolus (91) 

FAR EAST 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila, Hongkong 
From San Francisco 

May 28—Golden State (105) 

July 23—Empire State (105) . 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 

kong, Manila 

From Seattle 

June 18—August 27—Wenatchee (106) 

July 9—Silver State (106) 

July 30—Keystone State (106) 
HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, E. INDIA 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singa- 

pore, Colombo, Calcutta 

From San Francisco 

June 11—Wolverine State (105) 

July 14—Granite State (105) 
COASTWISE AND HAWAII 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 

June 11—Buckeye State (80) 

July 16—Hawkeye State (80) 

80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

91 Munson Steamship Line. 

67 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 3300 
105 Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 
621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
106 The Admiral Line. 
17 State Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 5625. 
L. C. Smith Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 
159 U. S. Mail S. S. Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 1200. 
U.S. SHIPPINC BOARD 
Washington, D 
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First Class Work 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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Unexcelied for repairing china, giassware, earthenware, fur- 


niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. 
etc. The reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satis- 
faction. Ali three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 














ENGLANDER 
OPEN Sanitary BOX SPRING 
Matchless for resiliency and 

i service. Uncovered, therefore 
sanitary. Sold everywhere by 
Furniture Dealers and Depart- 
ment Stores. Write for illustrated 
bookiet O. 

ENGLANDER SPRING BEDCo. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP ANS REST 








ARTHUR (HEGNAY 


Expert ~French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. Near Park oAve. 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc. New York City 











PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
SUMMER Register Now Begins July Sth 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume _ Design, Interior _ Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration, and six other courses. 
Address Secretary-—2239 Broadway, New York 








The Woman Who Made 
Garbage Famous 
(Continued from page 11) 

much for a family of two people and 
not enough for three, and two pounds 
are too much for three. So there is al- 
ways stale bread left over, as the gar- 
bage cans show. 

“The solution is to sell bread in units 
of so many ounces, and there should 
be a city ordinance compeliing each 
unit to be labeled clearly with its price 
and weight.” 

Mrs. Welzmiller’s depariment is con- 
ducting a campaign of education and 
publicity to the end of securing the 
necessary legislation for this purpose. 

Another campaign which will soon 
be under way is directed toward en- 
couraging the increased use of milk in 
butter and ice cream. 

“The high cost of malnutrition,” says 
Mrs. Welzmiller, “was proved in the 
war, when young men who once were 
undernourished children were found to 
be useless in the army. 

“Milk in its various forms is the 
worst enemy of undernourishment. New 
York used to be a dairy state. Ten 
years ago more than 40,000,000 pounds 
of butter were produced here; now 
there are less than 17,000,000. This 
means that there is a surplus of milk 
not being used; and when there is a 
surplus of a product the cost of it 
should go down. The price of milk has 
not gone down because there has been 
a deliberate and concerted effort to 
keep it high among those commercially 
interested. 

“One of the efforts of my department 
during the summer will be to lower 
the price of milk and use some of the 
surplus for ice-cream, Children should 
have plenty of ice-cream, and the ice- 
cream should be good and cheap. There 
is a formula for making it, but only 
too often the formula is disregarded. 
Standardizing of the quality and lower- 
ing of the cost of ice-cream is the city’s 
summer duty.” 

The classes in food conservation that 
were begun as a war measure are now 
being carried on by the Bureau of Con- 
servation of the Department of Markets, 
whose function it is to form a link 
between the producer and the home 


purchaser. Here lectures are given on 
distribution and production as well as 
conservation, and information on these 
subjects is disseminated by a coopera- 
tive committee composed of housewives, 
representatives of women’s organiza- 
tions, and of various civic bodies work- 
ing with the commissioner. 

The Bureau watches for the house- 
wife the time when it will be most 
profitable for her to buy berries and 
other fruit for preserving, and warns 
her of corners in the market which re- 
sult in high prices. These it teaches 
her to avoid by showing her cheape: 
substitutes for the food product which 
is being cornered; or it puts her in 
touch with the producer so that she can 
buy direct from the farmers fowl, for 
example, at twelve cents a pound which 
is selling in the retail markets at fift 

The Bureau also makes extensive u.¢ 
of street markets to help the small co 
sumer reduce costs. Of these marke’s 
there are thirty-five in the city, patron- 
ized by every class of marketer from 
the limousine shopper to the woman of 
the slums with her basket. They do a 
business of from three to five million 
dollars a year, at from thirty-five iv 
fifty per cent less than the retail market 
price. The Rivington Street Market is 
a mile long. The Ninth Avenue—‘Pad- 
die’s Market’’—is thirty years old and 
stretches on Saturday nights its pictur- 
esque, torch-lighted length from 38th 
to 42nd Streets. The Park Avenue 
Market is Mrs. Welzmiller’s own—she 
made it. It extends from 111th to 116th 
Streets, and provides a living for 8000 
people. At the end of one day’s busi- 
ness 300 cans are filled with the litter 
which an hour earlier had filled the 
street—for a street market if not kept 
clean may become a public nuisance. 

Briefly, the business of the Bureau is 
to make the public function intelligently 
as a factor in the great problem of pro- 
ducing, distributing and consuming the 
contents of upward of 2,000 freight cars 
filled with produce daily, which go into 
the making of 30,000,000 meals a day. 








YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent 
One Pedestal,” was One Dollar, now 
Twenty-five Cents the single copy. 
Special price to individual women or 
organizations who desire to resell at a 
profit—Two Dollars the Dozen Copies. 

A souvenir of the suffrage struggle 
no one can afford to miss. 

It is readable, amusing, entertaining, in- 
structive. It produces smiles, tears and 
indignation with varying degrees of other 
emotions to fill the chinks. Read it.— 
Carrie CHAPMAN Catt. 

It is impossible for any one to read this 
account of one girl’s suffrage campaign ex- 
periences without laughter; it is rich and 
rare, a regular treasurehouse of good 
laughs.—A.iceE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Address: 171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Miss Ruth Page 
Photo by 
Charlotte Fairchild 


THESE DEALERS SELL CANTILEVER SHOES 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Asburv Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—Wm. Hahn & (Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’'s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—689 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—80 E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, Ohio—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T.J.Jackson,41E.AdamsAv. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 ElizabethAv. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

El Paso—Popular D. G. Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’s Boot Shop 
Hartford—s6 Pratt St. 
Houston—W. C. Munn Co. 
Huntington,W.Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros Co. 

Los Angeles—505 Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 


Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
New Haven—153 Court St. 

New Orleans—D. H. Holmes Co. 
New York—22 W. 39th St. 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. CC. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—S, S. Schweriner 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L, Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 

Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—La Salle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yakima-—Kohls Shoe Co 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


If no dealer listed above is near you, the 
Manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
1 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
and the address of a nearby dealer. 








“Tt is a wondrous thing, the human foot, but it is seldom a thing of 


beauty. It can sometimes be very ugly, even in the fatrest and 
highest and most gifted of her sex; and then it is of an ugliness to 
chill and kill romance, and scatter love's young dream, and al- 
most break the heart. And all for the sake of a ridiculously high 
heel and a pointed toe—mean things, at the besti’’—DU MAURIER, 


Like the human foot— 


the proper shoe 
has a flexible arch 


“In the natural foot the arch is flexible and 
plays an important part in every step. When the 
shank of the shoe is stiff, this natural movement 
is prevented and the muscles deteriorate from 
disuse. Ability to maintain the necessary 
strength of the foot depends upon allowing the 
foot muscles free action. The shank of the shoe 
should be flexible.” 

—Augusia Rucker, M.D., in January McCall's 


ANTILEVER SHOES have the flexible 

shank which allows the foot free action 

and supreme comfort. No strip of rigid metal 

lies concealed in the arch of these shoes as in 
all ordinary shoes. 

When you lace a Cantilever Shoe, the flex- 
ible shank is drawn up snugly under the arch 
of your foot, giving restful support. The 
arch muscles are free to maintain—or regain— 
their natural strength by the mere act of exer- 
cise. Thus are weak or fallen arches—and 
other ills—avoided or corrected. 

In addition, Cantilever Shoes have further 
characteristics which make them more com- 
fortable and more efficient than ordinary 
shoes. A natural sole line. Room for the toes 
without crowding. Good heels, rightly placed. 
An extensive range of widths and lengths to 
insure perfect fit. 

And they have a grace of contour and the 
unmistakable ‘‘quality look’”” which harmon- 
izes with the most distinguished apparel. 
Prices are reasonable. 


antilever 
Sho e for Men 


Women 



































What Do Women Want? 


' The foreign policy of the United States is probably the most serious ques- 
tion before the country. Many authorities agree that our business pros- 
perity depends on the way it is settled. 





























For the first time women have a full share of responsibility as voters. | 
What did they mean when they voted for president last fall? Nhe 


America alone? 














America in a League? 
America in the League? 











The Woman Citizen 


believes that the country would like to know the facts and is trying to 
secure them. If you have already voted, get a friend to mark the 
ballot below, cut out and mail the coupon. 














Did you vote the Republican ticket, 





= believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some form? 
fe believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form? 





Did you vote the Democratic ticket, 






[3 believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some form? 


believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form? 











Cut out this coupon and mail to 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue New York City 
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